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Beginning  with  Questions 

Friends  Bulletin  marks  the  New  Year  with  a con- 
sideration of  two  controversial  issues:  one  regarding 
requests  occurring  among  the  Religious  Society  in 
the  United  States  for  same-sex  marriages  to  be  held 
under  the  care  of  Meetings,  and  the  other,  a need 
to  examine  our  attitudes  and  beliefs  concerning 
issues  of  life  and  death  for  the  elderly  ill. 

Since  1981  four  Meetings— University  MM 
(Seattle,  NPYM),  Unami  MM  (Philadelphia  YM), 
Kickapoo  Valley  MM  (Northern  YM),  and  Home- 
wood  MM  (Baltimore  YM)  have  taken  under  their 
care  same-sex  couples  in  Ceremonies  of  Commitment. 

In  1986  Mt.  Toby  and  Hartford  MMs  in 
Connecticut  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting  have  also 
minuted  their  willingness  to  marry  same-sex  couples. 

The  1985  edition  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Faith  and  Practice  asks:  “Are  we  able  to  show  the 
world  we  are  faithful  to  our  testimony  of  equality? 
Have  we  acted  to  marry  any  of  our  gay  and  lesbian 
members,  welcomed  their  children,  and  involved 
them  all  in  the  life  of  our  blessed  communities 
without  judgment  or  discord?” 

In  Berkeley  Meeting  (CA)  a clearness  process  of 
almost  a year’s  duration  recently  ended  in  disunity 
over  taking  a same-sex  marriage  under  its  care.  Yet 
both  the  couple  and  the  Meeting  have  known  God’s 
grace  and  support  in  their  processes  of  speaking 
truth  to  one  another. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  discussion  and  under- 
standing, includes  here  correspon- 

dence regarding  the  Berkeley  Meeting  marriage 
application  as  well  as  a member’s  insights  into  the 
Meeting’s  experience. 

The  inclusion  of  Peggy  Pond  Church’s  final  let- 
ter to  family  and  friends  frames  poignantly  the 
dilemmas  of  the  elderly  ill.  Peggy  had  planned  for 
years  to  take  her  own  life  for  reasons  explained  in 
her  letter.  Many  Friends  have  been  rethinking  their 
attitudes  towards  death.  Some  have  joined  the 
Hemlock  Society. 

We  encourage  you  as  readers  to  speak  from  your 
heart  to  these  issues,  however  diverse  your  experi- 
ences and  feelings,  whatever  your  questions,  so  we 
may  publish  a forum  in  the  months  ahead.  This 
will  be  of  service  to  the  entire  Religious  Society 
whose  commitment  is  to  Truth.  Shirle  Ruth 
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Love  Is  The  Hardest  Lesson 

by  Ellie  Foster,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting  (CA) 

William  Penn’s  observation,  “Love  is  the  hardest 
lesson,”  is  a paradox  to  embrace  on  many  levels. 

As  Friends  we  challenge  ourselves  to  love  the 
oppressed,  the  defiant,  the  oppressing,  the  wounded. 
We  know  this  can  at  times  be  very  difficult.  We 
have  also  experienced  that  suddenly,  unannounced, 
without  any  effort  from  us,  love  has  filled  our  minds 
and  hearts. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  this  challenge  and 
accept  the  paradox.  We  may  not  as  often  have 
turned  our  attention  to  the  same  lesson  closer  to 
home:  divorce  among  Friends,  and  even  family 
violence,  indicates  that  we  have  not.  How  do  we 
learn  to  love  those  most  close  to  us? 

Martin  Buber  suggests  that  the  mystery  of  “I  and 
and  Thou”  is  most  available  and  most  challenging 
to  us  in  the  intimate  relationship  of  marriage  and 
family,  the  “exemplary  bond,”  the  “decisive  union,” 
a training  ground  for  the  experience  of  the  “other.” 
In  some  non-linear  way,  love  of  the  other,  interac- 
tive, “dialogic”  love,  makes  all  life  more  sacred. 

The  relationship  addressed  here  includes  and 
reaches  beyond  sexuality,  same  sex  or  other  sex, 
beyond  family.  Though  with  less  intensity  than 
with  couples,  similar  patterns  and  possibilities  arise 
between  friends,  among  members  of  a Meeting, 
between  companions  at  the  work  place.  Wherever 
our  most  immediate  contracts  are,  we  may  find  the 
lesson  similar,  difficult,  and  essential. 

The  question  of  separateness  or  union  arises 
sooner  or  later  in  any  continuing  relationship.  In 
the  first  and  often  romantic  beginnings  of  a relation- 
ship it  may  seem  that  nothing  can  separate  the  two 
who  find  themselves  “in  love.”  Amazingly  their 
tastes  are  alike,  their  walking-pace  matches,  their 
desire  leaps  together;  one  member  can  hardly  think 
of  her  or  himself  separate  from  the  other;  when  the 
union  seems  appropriate,  others  rejoice  with  them. 
We  seem  to  have  even  fallen  as  a society  into  the 
myth  that  this  is  what  love  is  about.  Expectations 
build  up  around  the  exhilaration. 

But  this  is  not  what  love  is  about,  not  the  hard 
lesson  of  love,  nor  is  it  descriptive  of  what  a loving 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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(Love  Is  The  Hardest  Lesson:  Cont.  from  page  83) 
and  continuing  relationship  can  be.  Sooner  or  later 
the  separate  selves  must  emerge,  the  differentnesses 
become  apparent.  Selfhood  must  define  itself.  I 
believe  it  is  for  this  good  reason  that  customarily, 
in  most  Friends  Meetings,  husbands  and  wives  do 
not  sit  together;  some  respectful  understanding 
keeps  them  separate,  though  they  are  together.  A 
query  asks:  “Do  our  family  lives  support  our  need 
for  a sense  of  personal  identity  and  for  fully  shared 
living?”^  One  notices  the  exception:  a couple 
newly  together  often  sit  very  close  together,  some- 
times touching.  I am  reminded  of  the  pity  a 
Nicaraguan  expressed  to  me  after  hearing  of  the 
homeless  in  North  America:  “The  poor  souls, 
they  haven’t  had  their  revolution  yet.”  Struggle, 
pain,  and  sometimes  disappointment  accompany 
the  emergence  of  selves.  Fantasies  fade,  marriages 
have  rocky  times. 

In  some  deeper  wisdom  of  coupling,  comple- 
mentary qualities  often  occur:  the  saver  may  have 
been  paired  with  the  spender,  the  cautious  with  the 
bold,  the  early-arriver  with  the  late-arriver,  the 
logical  planner  with  the  intuitive  plunger;  in 
Meetings,  the  activist  with  the  contemplative.  The 
task  of  relationship  begins  when  the  differences 
emerge  and  the  struggle  for  otherness  is  acknow- 
ledged. 

Buber  recognized  a wide  significance  in  this 
sorting  out.  It  may  speak  to  the  relationship  we 
seek  between  home  life,  social  justice,  and  peace. 

If  marriage  is  real  it  leads  to  a vital  acknow- 
ledgement of  many-faced  otherness,  even  in 
contradiction  and  conflict  with  it.  The  crises 
of  marriage  and  the  overcoming  of  them 
which  rises  out  of  the  organic  depths  lead 
men  to  recognize  in  the  body  politic  in 
general  that  other  persons  have  not  only  a 
different  way  of  thinking,  but  a different  per- 
ception of  the  world,  a different  recognition 
and  order  of  meaning,  a different  touch  from 
the  regions  of  existence,  a different  faith,  a 
different  soil.^ 

Now  the  testing  begins:  What  is  relationship? 
Why  stay  together  in  such  discomfort,  how  to 
submerge  or  deny  the  differences?  Would  it  not 
be  simpler  to  run  backward  into  some  other  se- 


cure and  blissful  “in  love”  symmetry?  For  some, 
the  struggle  becomes  too  painful,  the  situation  too 
unyielding,  and  the  life  of  the  new  relationship 
will  not  be  preserved.  These  endings  must  be 
borne,  and  the  hope  for  new  courage  and  love  nur- 
tured. But  for  others  true  marriage  or  commitment 
will  begin  at  this  time: 

Experiencing  the  other  side  is  the  essence 
of  all  genuine  love.  The  eros  of  dialogue 
means  the  turning  of  the  lover  to  the  beloved 
in  his  otherness,  his  independence,  his  self- 
reality, and  with  all  the  power  of  intention 
of  his  own  heart.  He  does  not  assimilate  into 
his  own  soul  what  lives  and  faces  him,  but  he 
vows  it  faithfully  to  himself  and  himself  to  it.^ 

Many  of  us  need  help  during  these  times  of  growing 
awareness  of  differences  and  change;  the  pangs  of 
personal  growth  and  the  need  for  changing  habits 
of  response  accompany  each  development  in  a rela- 
tionship. This  might  be  a good  time  to  renew  con- 
tact with  the  original  marriage  committee,  if  they 
had  been  helpful  earlier;  Ministry  and  Oversight 
may  have  someone  to  suggest  who  is  particularly 
good  at  listening  and  helping  others  to  listen  to 
each  other.  Couples  counselors  may  help  bring 
perspective. 

George  McClendon,  a counselor  from  the  Western 
Institute  for  Group  and  Family  Therapy  offered  an 
experiment  in  imagination  for  such  times: 

Close  your  eyes. 

Visualize  a problem  or  a struggle  you  are  having. 
Put  a frame  around  that  problem. 

Now,  move  that  problem  in  its  frame  into  a 
corner  of  a much  larger  frame. 

What  is  it  like  for  you  now? 

Stay  with  the  larger  frame  for  a while. 

How  does  it  seem  to  you  now? 

Many  experience  a shift  in  perspective,  a jump 
in  their  thinking  from  this  kind  of  reframing.  The 
intensity  of  a power  struggle  may  loosen  a bit;  the 
conviction  that  if  one  is  right  the  other  must  be 
wrong  or  that  if  one  wins  the  other  will  lose  may 
seem  less  compelling. 

If  we  can  hold  the  picture  of  both-and  instead 
of  either-or  for  a moment  we  may  begin  to  glimpse 
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the  complementary  nature  of  our  struggles.  We 
may  begin  to  see  ourselves  not  just  as  two  individ- 
uals knocking  up  against  each  other,  but  also  as 
one  entity,  seeking  some  kind  of  balance.  Perhaps 
some  shifting  can  occur;  a bit  of  loosening.  I may 
find  myself  able  on  occasion  to  alter  my  pace,  to 
arrive  a bit  early  sometime,  to  save  a little,  to  wait 
a bit  longer  for  reason  to  advise  me.  If  I do  not 
harden  my  position,  but  remember  my  own  weak- 
nesses and  my  fragmented  thoughts  of  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  different  sometimes,  I may 
find  something  I like  in  my  partner’s  differences; 
my  softening  may  permit  some  of  my  partner’s 
feelings  and  weaknesses  to  be  expressed.  The 
balance  is  fluid,  changing,  dynamic;  it  allows  us 
both  a way  to  discover  more  truly  who  we  are. 

In  this  larger  frame  a gentle  humor  may  even 
blow  across  us,  cooling  our  tension,  freeing  us  to 
be  more  fully  and  happily  human. 

This  of  course  will  come  and  go.  Our  perspec- 
tive wanes,  the  shoe  feels  tight  again.  Just  past 
one  moment’s  struggle,  we  may  run  into  other  dif- 
ficulties and  confusions,  face  new  challenges  and 
needs,  endure  periods  of  unwanted  compromise 
and  stagnation,  meet  changed  life  situations.  But 
we  may  also  notice,  growing  imperceptibly  within 
us  or  along  side  us,  a sacred  thing:  the  relationship 
itself.  After  all  our  efforts  we  recognize  for  our- 
selves the  paradox  in  the  hard  lesson  of  love:  grace 
comes  unannounced. 

Throughout  the  course  of  all  relationship  there 
must  be  moments  of  true  coming  together.  The 
intimacy  where  we  meet  without  defense  is  sacred 
ground.  Each  of  us  in  relationship  with  another 
must  come  respectfully  and  fully  to  these  moments. 
No  matter  what  other  concerns  busy  us— parenting, 
householding,  social  and  political  responsibility 
beyond  the  home  or  Meeting— this  shared  intimacy 
must  be  given  place.  It  is  holy,  and  the  time  must 
be  kept,  like  the  hour  of  the  Meeting  for  Worship. 
We  will  learn  to  seek  out,  be  responsible  to,  prepare 
for  and  cherish  these  moments.  They  are  the  bread 
and  wine  of  our  care  for  each  other. 

Love,  reverently  and  fully  attended  to,  is  a rare 
choice  in  these  days  of  individualism  and  self- 
assertiveness. In  our  strong  and  sometimes  new 
found  need  to  stand  alone,  we  have  forgotten  how 


much  we  also  need  to  stand  together,  even  for  our 
own  wholeness. 

In  a shifting  world  we  give  each  other  human 
shelter  and  a place  of  trust.  The  effect  of  that  trust 
extends  far  beyond  ourselves.  The  strength  from  a 
maturing  relationship  brings  health  to  children  in 
the  family,  to  a Meeting,  to  a wide  community. 

In  transforming  ourselves  we  have  a part  in  trans- 
forming the  world.  There  is  reason  for  the  old 
query:  “Do  we  make  our  homes  places  where  there 
is  renewal  of  spirit  and  inward  peace?”  If  love  is  a 
hard  lesson,  it  is  also  a transforming  one. 


Footnotes 

^ Faith  and  Practice  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  San  Francisco, 
PYM,  1973:  26. 

^Friedman,  Maurice.  Martin  Buber,  The  Life  of 
Dialogue.  New  York,  Harper  & Row,  1960. 
(Quotation  from  Dialogue)’.  89. 


^Ibid.  (Quotation  from  Woqx^s>  Between  Man 
and  Man)’.  88. 


Ellie  Foster,  Camping  at  PYM 
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On  Marriage 

by  John  Mackinney,  Berkeley  Meeting  (CA) 

My  monthly  meeting  has  recently  failed  to  unite 
on  a request  from  two  women  for  marriage  under 
its  care.  This  exercise  leads  me  to  offer  all  Friends, 
especially  those  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  my  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  some  perceptions  that  other 
Friends  may  be  able  to  carry  further.  I believe  it 
is  consistent  with  truth  for  a Meeting  to  allow 
marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  sex,  when 
the  usual  clearness  procedures  have  found  it  appro- 
priate by  criteria  used  for  heterosexual  marriage.  I 
also  believe  that  this  step  must  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
plicit testimony  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  reactions  that  may  follow.  Should  such  a 
marriage  be  allowed  in  confusion,  by  a Meeting  not 
willing  and  able  to  sustain  its  witness,  the  resulting 
division  and  scandal  could  damage  Quakerism. 

My  perceptions  are: 

— Prejudice  against  homosexuals  is  strongly 
rooted  in  irrational  notions,  which  are  fed 
by  instances  of  all  kinds  of  sexual  abuse. 

— Fear  for  our  children,  and  ourselves,  natu- 
rally leads  to  acceptance  of  taboos  which 
limit  intercourse  to  traditional  marriage; 
yet  we  are  often  frustrated  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  these  taboos  cannot  be  enforced 
without  worse  consequences. 

— This  prejudice  and  fear  actually  cause  more 
psychic  and  physical  damage  than  they 
prevent. 

— The  growth  in  wisdom  which  would  result 
from  examining  these  matters  in  the  light 
of  truth,  would  free  us  to  be  more  caring 
towards  one  another  and  to  witness  this 
caring  before  the  world. 

— A cautious,  rational  approach  is  needed  in 
order  to  promote  such  growth  among 
Friends  before  the  new  testimony  implied 
by  homosexual  marriage  can  become  a 
reality. 

To  me,  the  5/25/86  epistle  from  Pacific  North- 
west Gathering  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Friends  is  a 
welcome  example  of  caring  and  reason.^  It  pro- 


vides one  starting  point,  and  the  questions  it  raises 
need  to  be  addressed.  What  follows  is,  however,  an 
expansion  of  my  own  thoughts,  not  a specific  re- 
sponse to  the  epistle. 

Marriage  and  the  Community 

Allowance  of  marriage  means  that  a community 
of  Friends  is  testifying,  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world,  that  the  marrying  individuals  deserve  the 
respect  and  support  of  all  people  in  carrying  out  a 
contract  which  benefits  everyone.  As  I see  it,  this 
general  benefit  comes  from  a greater  ability  to  co- 
ordinate activity  and  to  accept  responsibility;  the 
new  family  adds  structure  to  the  community. 
Allowance  also  means  that  the  individuals  are  free 
of  contrary  social  obligations;  that  the  terms  of 
the  contract  are  reasonably  well  understood; 
and— at  least  in  our  times— that  the  relationship  is 
between  equals  and  not  exploitative.  This  deter- 
mination by  the  community  comes  before  any 
action  by  the  state;  and  so  it  is  a religious  testimony. 
Early  Quakers  did  not  wait  for  government  sanction 
of  their  marriages,  but  worked  to  obtain  that  sanc- 
tion after  first  deciding  on  the  Friends’  form  of 
marriage. 

Where  does  love  come  in,  if  marriage  is  con- 
sidered first  as  a contract?  “Contract”  implies 
conditional  or  (worse)  possessive  love.  A person 
cannot  contract  to  provide  unconditional  love. 

The  most  one  can  do  is  to  state  publicly  one’s 
immediate  feeling  and  intention.  Affection,  caring 
and  passion  happen  regardless  of  formalities,  or  in 
spite  of  them.  Still,  love  between  partners  is  the 
beginning,  the  way  in  which  we  learn  to  love  more 
widely,  the  base  of  the  caring  community  in  many 
cases. 

Tradition  and  Community 

Short-term  community  may  be  brought  about 
by  shared  troubles,  but  lasting  community  requires 
continuity  and  interaction.  Without  its  well- 
established  history  of  witness,  the  Society  of 
Friends  would  lose  significance;  without  consul- 
tation among  the  meetings,  it  might  vrither  and 
disappear.  A community  needs  mutual  trust  based 
on  common  practices:  we  can  visit  a distant  meet- 
ing and  feel  at  home,  or  be  put  off  by  a difference 
in  accepted  behavior.  Those  who  care  for  the  fu- 
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ture  of  Friends  are  therefore  troubled  by  any 
change  that  requires  a denial  of  tradition— even  im- 
plicit or  unspoken  tradition.  When  a part  of 
Quakerism  takes  action  that  other  parts  may  not 
accept,  there  is  a special  need  to  clarify  the  action 
and  show  the  grounds  for  it.  Our  several  current 
divisions  in  the  United  States  demonstrate  both 
the  freedom  we  allow  ourselves  and  our  frequent 
inability  to  follow  good  order. ^ As  we  consider  a 
same-sex  marriage  application,  pain  and  resentment 
will  result  from  a confrontational  attitude. 

Where  Testimonies  Come  From 

Testimonies  have  grown,  and  do  properly  grow, 
from  inner  convictions  deeply  shared.  Unity  among 
Friends  develops  through  active,  caring  love.  On 
lesser  issues  it  is  normal  for  a Meeting  to  have  a few 
enthusiasts,  a few  that  agree  to  disagree,  and  many 
who  do  not  make  their  feelings  known.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  are  challenged  to  confront  wide- 
spread, ancient  prejudice  by  demonstrating  our 
right  and  duty  to  accept  its  victims  as  full  members 
of  our  community.^  To  do  this,  we  need  to  rede- 
velop our  faith  in  our  own  ability  to  meet  each 
other’s  needs,  and  from  that  faith  to  forge  a true 
religious  unity. 

Where  Fears  Come  From 

When  the  topic  of  same-sex  marriage  is  raised, 
one  often  hears,  “Well  then,  who’s  going  to  have 
children?”  or  “Homosexuals  just  aren’t  responsible” 
or  “Can’t  we  call  it  a ‘celebration  of  commitment’ 
instead  of  marriage?”  These  responses  remind  me 
of  the  responses  made  a generation  ago  to  racial 
integration;  the  real  issue  is  often  that  we  do  not 
want  our  children  to  see  this  deviation  from  safe 
normalcy  as  acceptable.  Our  own  early  experiences 
may  have  frightened  us,  or  hazing  during  adoles- 
cence may  have  convinced  us  that  being  on  the 
wrong  side  of  prejudice  is  too  terrible  to  contem- 
plate. Yet  many  of  us  know  of  instances  to  the 
contrary,  sometimes  among  our  own  relatives,  in 
which  long-term  loving  relationships  have  held 
out  against  social  pressures.  And  isn’t  making 
society  more  caring  a large  part  of  the  Quaker 
agenda?  Can  we  accept  the  heartfelt  testimony 
of  those  who  have  tried  and  failed  to  fit  the  hetero- 
sexual mold? 


Examining  my  own  feelings,  I find  echoes  of 
other’s  passion,  fears  of  abuse  and  seduction,  and 
fear  of  becoming  the  scapegoat.  These  are  often 
real  enough  dangers  for  our  children;  but  they  are 
far  from  the  case  at  hand  in  which  two  Friends 
have  formally  applied  to  the  Meeting. 

We  are  all  affected  by  social  myths.  One  is  of 
the  boy  and  girl  who  are  freely  attracted  to  each 
other  in  childhood,  fall  deeply  in  love  on  coming 
of  age,  raise  an  active,  happy  family,  and  live  con- 
tent in  old  age.  This  myth  has  negative  counter- 
parts also.  For  example,  in  the  musical,  Oklahoma!, 
the  hired  hand  who  is  unable  to  find  a female  part- 
ner is  led  by  sexy  shows  and  pornography  to  become 
a villain,  while  the  girl  who  “cain’t  say  no”  must 
accept  a jealous,  domineering  husband.  Our  emo- 
tional investment  in  such  myths  increases  when  we 
feel  threatened  in  our  sexual  relationships  (or  lack 
of  them);  the  effect  is  to  make  us  afraid  to  face  the 
truth  in  ourselves. 

Erich  Fromm  asserted  that  the  effects  of  such 
myths  are  also  used  against  populations:  “Restric- 
tions placed  on  sexuality  lead  to  guilt  feelings  that 
are  then  generally  exploited  to  create  and  maintain 
an  authoritarian  ethic. Suppose  I felt  guilty  of 
failing  to  be  a perfect  husband  and  father.^  My 
guilt  could  be  reinforced  by  the  fear  that,  since  I 
don’t  fit  the  “good”  myth,  I must  fall  into  the 
“bad”  one.  Since  social  myths  tend  to  be  repressed, 

I may  transfer  or  project  my  inner  fear  onto  homo- 
sexuals, and  concur  with  repressive  government 
officials  or  private  groups  whose  propaganda  speaks 
to  my  fears,  while  being  unaware  that  I am  not 
walking  in  the  Light.  This  oversimplified  illustra- 
tion is  not  meant  to  send  us  all  into  therapy,  but 
to  show  that  we  cannot  deal  generally  with  matters 
so  closely  tied  to  intimate  feelings  unless  we  are 
able  to  hold  the  Light  to  the  sources  of  those 
feelings. 

Truth  Versus  Fear  and  Myth 

What  is  the  truth  about  human  sexual  relation- 
ships? There  is  disagreement  among  professionals 
and  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  Certainly,  the 
myths  of  marriage  are  only  partly  true.  Being  hu- 
man, we  are  imperfect:  we  learn  harmful  thought 
patterns;  we  are  not  always  caring,  and  we  fail  at 

(Continued  on  page  88} 
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times  to  control  our  responses  when  our  needs  are 
not  met.  Attraction  and  sexual  desire  towards 
another  of  the  same  sex  are  within  the  spectrum 
of  human  behavior.  Gays  and  lesbians  do  some- 
times create  lasting,  caring  relationships  amid 
hatred  and  prejudice,  witnessing  that  their  part- 
nerships can  achieve  the  loyalty  and  love  of  the 
best  of  heterosexual  unions.  If  we  are  able  to 
reach  out  to  those  already  among  us,  and  fully 
accept  all  that  they  have  to  offer,  we  may  free 
ourselves  and  others  from  a cloud  that  has  hung 
about  for  centuries.  The  spiritual  rewards  can  be 
great. 

Footnotes 

^ Friends  Bulletin,  inly , 1986:  177. 

^Friends  in  England  did  not,  in  the  end,  find 
division  necessary,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  all 
divisions  have  come  about  when  good  order 
failed.  Different  individuals  seem  to  respond 
to  different  forms  of  worship,  and  to  have 
widely  different  needs  for  conceptualizing 
their  beliefs. 

^This  means,  of  course,  those  who  become  mem- 
bers by  the  usual  procedures.  In  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  all  adult  members  are  “convinced” 
Friends. 

^Fromm,  Erich.  For  The  Love  of  Life,  New 
York,  Free  Press,  1986:  34. 

^I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  not  all  opposi- 
tion to  same-sex  marriage  is  founded  on  fantasy; 
but  I do  feel  that  many  of  us— I include  myself— 
could  use  a short  or  refresher  course  to  help  us 
appreciate  the  mechanisms  of  repression  and 
projection  in  ourselves. 


Correspondence  Regarding  an  Application 
for  Marriage 

Berkeley  Friends  Meeting 

Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  on  Marriage 

and  Family  Ties 

Reading  the  revised  Discipline  and  hearing  of 
the  Meeting’s  deliberations  on  the  question  of  same- 
sex  marriages,  we  are  moved  to  request  marriage 
under  the  care  of  Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting.  We 
make  this  request  with  love  and  respect  for  our 
community  of  Friends,  both  for  those  who  would 
welcome  a celebration  of  our  union  in  a Meeting 
for  Worship  on  the  Occasion  of  Marriage,  and  for 
those  who  still  find  this  concept  a difficult  chal- 
lenge. Wanting  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  the 
Meeting’s  search  for  Light  on  this  issue  as  well  as 
to  strengthen  our  own  bonds,  we  request  the 
Meeting  to  begin  the  clearness  process. 

We  have  not  asked  to  be  married  under  the  care 
of  the  Meeting  before  because  we  perceived  that 
such  an  appeal  would  take  on  the  status  of  a “test 
case.”  It  has  not  been  our  wish  to  “test”  the 
Meeting,  which  has  received  us  into  membership  as 
a couple  and  honored  our  relationship.  Yet  the 
time  seems  right  to  share  our  sense  that  solemnizing 
our  vows  would  deepen  and  bless  our  shared  life. 

In  what  way  can  the  act  of  marriage,  the  cele- 
brating of  our  union,  the  taking  of  our  partnership 
under  the  care  of  the  Meeting,  improve  the  relation- 
ship we  have?  Already  we  have  made  a deep  com- 
mitment to  one  another;  we  draw  reverently  on  the 
Source  in  our  day  to  day  joys  and  conflicts,  seeking 
to  make  our  relationship  a way  into  the  Light.  But 
marriage  is  not  only  a private  contract,  a personal 
mystical  experience.  Rather,  to  have  its  most  pro- 
found effect  on  individuals  as  they  live  in  the 
world,  it  must  become  a shared  prayer,  an  act  of 
worship  undertaken  in  community,  where  the 
quality  of  the  partnership  itself  affects  and  is 
affected  by  the  quality  of  love  in  the  larger  group. 
Asking  ourselves  why  we  seek  marriage  in  the 
Meeting  is  somewhat  like  asking  why  we  sought 
membership  in  the  Meeting:  the  answers  are  simi- 
lar. We  seek  to  make  visible  an  invisible  bond,  to 
outwardly  affirm  an  inward  commitment,  to  wit- 

( Continued  on  page  89) 
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(Correspondence:  Cont.  from  page  87) 

ness  to  a particular  Truth  in  a way  that  will  help 

hold  it  clearly  before  us  as  we  strive  to  live  by  it. 

Our  hearts  will  be  gladdened  if  our  wish  to  be 
married  can  become  a cause  for  celebration  among 
Friends.  Our  tender  hope  is  to  be  married  Novem- 
ber 30,  1985.  Since  we  are  aware,  however,  that 
the  Meeting  may  require  longer  than  the  minimum 
three  months  to  reach  clearness  on  our  request,  we 
are  content  to  look  forward  a year,  to  November 
29,  1986.  If  our  request  becomes  cause  for  painful 
soul-searching  and  even  disunity  among  Friends, 
we  will  pray  lovingly  for  the  enlightened  unity  we 
know  is  possible  when  Friends  struggle  together  to 
put  their  Faith  into  Practice. 

Yours  in  the  Light, 

Catharine  Lucas  and  Mary  Ellen  McNelly 

Friend  Mary  Ellen, 

On  behalf  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee 
of  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting,  thank  you  for  your 
letter  following  up  on  our  Meeting’s  7-13-86  deci- 
sion, that  we  seemed  unready  to  unite  in  Catharine’s 
and  your  request  for  marriage  under  the  care  of 
Meeting.  Our  Committee  heard  and  was  moved  by 
the  deep  disappointment,  “the  meaning  behind  the 
words”  in  your  letter,  but  as  we  gather  you  would 
like  us  to  reply  to  the  words  as  well,  we  offer  the 
following. 

Reading  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Faith  and 
Practice,  with  its  extended  discussion  of  clearness 
processes,  leaves  little  doubt  that  marriage  under 
the  care  of  Meeting  is  not  a “ceremony  for  mem- 
bers,” to  which  some  Friends  are  automatically 
entitled  by  virtue  of  their  “current  standing.”  A 
Meeting’s  decisions  about  (a)  clearness  for  mem- 
bership and  (b)  clearness  for  marriage  under  care 
are  decisions  independent  one  of  the  other.  His- 
torically, some  Meetings  have  married  Friends  who 
were  not  active  members;  on  several  occasions  in 
recent  memory,  our  Meeting  has  found  itself  un- 
able to  unite  on  marrying  applicants  who  were 
active  members.  Certainly  no  applicants  for  mem- 
bership are  given  reason,  during  the  clearness  pro- 
cess with  membership  visiting  committees,  to  ex- 
pect any  easy  approval  of  a subsequent  request  for 
marriage. 


As  we  heard  your  request  to  Meeting  a year  ago, 
the  question  asked  was  not  “Are  Catharine  and  I, 
members  currently  in  good  standing,  entitled  to 
ceremonies  some  other  members  have  experienced,” 
but  something  less  simple  and  more  challenging: 

“Is  it  possible  that  a Meeting  composed  of  such 
diverse  Friends  as  Berkeley  Meeting  can  make  a 
decision-in-unity  to  celebrate  on  an  equal  basis  the 
reality  of  our,  Catharine’s  and  my,  relationship?” 
Things  you  know  well:  Quaker  decisionmaking 
is  an  organic  process,  in  which  all  participants,  what- 
ever their  political  and  social  beliefs,  are  asked  to 
discern  God’s  will  by  listening  to  our  own— human 
and  therefore  culture-bound— hearts.  “Exactly  the 
distinction  being  made”  we  are  sometimes  not 
given  to  see,  but  when  Friends  experience  a deep 
misgiving— a “check”  in  the  traditional  Quaker 
language— our  faith  is  to  wait  to  proceed  until  we 
feel  clear.  Personal  confrontation  of  the  individ- 
uals who  risk  voicing  such  a “check”  may  be  beside 
the  point.  In  applying  to  join  a Friends  Meeting, 
we  entrust  ourselves  not  to  a group  we  can  count 
on  to  produce  any  given  decision,  but  to  a group 
willing  to  risk  their  leadings  and  their  misgivings. 

That  was  the  “decision”  that  all  of  us  present 
acknowledged  on  7-13-86:  that  there  were  still  a 
number  of  Friends  with  serious  misgivings  about 
our  proceeding  with  this  request.  That  was  all  we 
decided,  that  we  could  not  find  unity  to  approve; 
certainly  we  did  not  unite  in  disapproving,  either 
in  this  request  or  on  principle.  Despite  our  hopes 
and  the  disappointment,  despite  the  year  we  had 
prayed  and  talked  and  threshed  and  corresponded 
and  prayed  over  this  request,  that  was  the  reality 
we  all,  without  minority,  acknowledged:  the  per- 
sistence of  some  Friends’  misgivings. 

Mary  Ellen,  we  love  you,  and  it  is  our  prayer  to 
continue  in  community  with  you  on  the  road 
beyond  this  gulf  of  disappointment. 

In  the  Light, 

Eric  Moon 

Berkeley  Friends  Meeting 
2153  Vine  Street 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
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October  20,  1986 

A response  to  concerns  expressed  by  a Friend  that 
if  Berkeley  Meeting  sanctified  our  marriage,  it  might 
invalidate  “real”  marriages  between  heterosexuals. 

A Quaker  testimony  on  the  sanctity  of  gay 
marriages  could  go  a long  way  toward  stemming  the 
new  wave  of  anti-gay  feeling.  It  is  after  all  only  a 
step  from  refusing  to  forbidding  gay  marriages, 
which  puts  us  back  essentially  to  forbidding  gay  re- 
lationships of  any  and  all  kinds.  This  of  course 
makes  me  a criminal,  means  that  my  job  is  endan- 
gered, that  Mary  Ellen  and  I could  be  incarcerated 
or  assigned  to  mental  institutions  for  loving  one 
another.  It  is  not  so  long  since  our  society  has  be- 
gun to  move  out  of  that  kind  of  darkness.  Your 
reaction,  a kind  of  instinctive  fear  of  what  the 
changes  we  propose  might  mean,  testifies  to  how 
new  it  is  for  people  to  recognize  “that  of  God”  in 
gays  and  lesbians. 

I invite  you  to  look  at  that  fear,  and  then  hold 
up  the  alternatives:  knowing  me  and  Mary  Ellen 
as  you  do,  can  you  condone  a society  in  which  our 
love  is  not  only  not  honored  and  celebrated,  but 
is  forbidden,  is  so  stigmatizing  that  we  cannot  be 
allowed  to  walk  the  streets  with  you,  worship  in 
your  Meeting,  sing  at  your  piano,  teach  your  chil- 
dren? Consider  your  fear,  a learned  and  condi- 
tioned response,  and  ask,  do  you  really  fear  us  or 
do  you  fear  change?  And  if  you  love  us,  can  you 
find  the  courage  to  face  changes  that  will  allow  us 
to  live  fully  as  human  beings,  embraced  not 
shunned  by  the  larger  society?  Or  do  you  need 
still  to  keep  us  in  a box,  where  if  necessary  you 
can  nail  the  lid  shut  again? 

What  do  I add  to  your  life?  What  does  anyone 
add,  that  we  can  afford  to  cut  them  off,  put  them 
away?  As  Quakers,  what  is  our  calling:  to  con- 
serve the  common  law  of  man  at  all  costs?  Or  to 
discover  where  divine  law  bids  us  revolt  against 
the  laws  of  man:  especially  those  laws  which  allow 
people  to  condemn  and  persecute  one  another  for 
creaturely  differences  which  have  no  bearing  on 
our  capacity  for  moral,  loving  life. 

Catharine  Lucas 


Nurturing  Relationships  Among  Friends 

by  Marshall  Massey,  Mt.  View  Meeting  (Denver) 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  has  a reputation 
for  being  the  fastest-growing  yearly  meeting  in  any 
branch  of  Quakerism  in  North  America.  Here  in 
Colorado,  the  impact  of  that  growth  has  been 
enormous.  Mountain  View  Monthly  Meeting  (in 
Denver)  is  bursting  at  the  seams;  and  there  have 
been  threshing  session  discussions  as  to  whether  it 
should  divide  into  smaller  meetings.  Meanwhile, 
Colorado  gained  its  third  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Eort 
Collins,  just  this  spring.  And  the  worship  group  in 
Colorado  Springs  has  already  begun  meeting  with  a 
Clearness  Committee  from  Mountain  View,  to  pre- 
pare for  advancement  to  Monthly  Meeting  status. 

This  growth  has  spurred  Colorado  Eriends  to 
inquire  deeply  into  what  is  needed  to  make  a new 
Monthly  Meeting  succeed.  In  particular,  the 
Mountain  View  Clearness  Committee  working  with 
the  Colorado  Springs  worship  group  felt  led  to 
draw  up  a list  of  Queries  on  the  subject. 

As  far  as  anyone  here  knows,  these  “Questions 
and  Guidelines”  are  something  new.  They  were 
drawn  up  with  reference  to  the  Disciplines  of 
Pacific,  Iowa  (Conservative),  and  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetings,  but  nothing  quite  like  them  seems 
to  exist  in  any  Discipline.  What  I suspect  Eriends 
in  this  area  find  most  exciting  about  them  is  that- 
in  an  era  when  great  uncertainties  exist  as  to  what, 
precisely,  it  means  to  be  a Eriend— these  Questions 
challenge  us  at  a very  deep  level,  in  every  dimen- 
sion of  our  corporate  life,  to  find  a way  of  being 
Friends  without  denying  the  uncertainties.  We 
hear  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  such  a challenge. 
And  it  doesn’t  surprise  any  of  us  when  we  hear 
Clearness  Committee  members  say  that  the  process 
of  developing  this  list  was  “powerful”— and  is  “still 
ongoing.” 

The  Questions  were  devised  in  August  of  this 
year,  submitted  for  review  to  Mountain  View 
Monthly  Meeting  in  September,  and  accepted  for 
use  by  the  Meeting  with  only  minor  revisions.  In 
mid-October,  Mountain  View  presented  the  Ques- 
tions as  revised  to  Colorado  General  Meeting  (our 
equivalent  of  a Quarterly  Meeting),  which  received 
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them  with  many  favorable  comments. 

Meanwhile,  the  Clearness  Committee  also  sub- 
mitted these  Questions  to  Colorado  Springs  Wor- 
ship Group  to  work  with.  Like  all  Queries,  they 
were  not  offered  as  a test,  but,  rather,  as  a basis  for 
self-examination.  The  Worship  Group,  after  inter- 
nal discussion,  produced  a written  answer  to  each 
and  every  question  on  the  list;  and  their  answers 
then  became  the  basis  for  further  discussion  with 
the  Clearness  Committee. 

Everyone  involved  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
Questions  were  enormously  helpful.  And  in  fact, 
several  of  these  Questions— Number  16,  concerning 
the  group’s  ability  to  care  for  its  members,  in 
particular— ultimately  prompted  the  Worship 
Group  to  ask  for  continuing  support  from  Mountain 
View,  even  after  Colorado  Springs  becomes  a 
Monthly  Meeting. 

When  I told  Martha  Barrett,  Convenor  of  the 
Clearness  Committee,  that  I wanted  to  submit  a 
copy  of  these  Questions  to  Friends  Bulletin,  she 
said  the  idea  was  fine  with  her,  but  that  she  hoped 
Friends  would  take  the  list  with  “a  very  large 
caveat— 2i  warning— that  these  questions  aren’t  en- 
graved in  stone.  I’d  hate  to  see  these  Queries 
written  down  so  that  everybody  says,  ‘Now  we 
have  these  Queries  and  we  don’t  have  to  work  up 
our  own.’  ” 

Only  part  of  this  caveat  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Questions  are  still  so  new  and  imperfectly 
tested.  Beyond  all  the  flaws  these  Questions  may 
still  contain,  what  weighs  most  on  Friend  Barrett’s 
mind  is  a sense  that  such  Queries— like  the  sunrise— 
cannot  merely  be  summoned  from  a Book  of 
Discipline  when  their  hour  comes  round,  but  must 
be  freshly  discovered  in  the  skies  of  participants’ 
hearts.  The  meaning  is  all  in  the  process  of  discovery, 
she  says.  And  I agree. 

QUESTIONS  AND  GUIDELINES  FOR 
A WORSHIP  GROUP  WHICH  WISHES  TO 
BECOME  A FRIENDS  MEETING 

In  these  queries,  the  term,  “attenders,”  refers  to 
all  those  who  attend  your  worship  group,  even 
those  who  may  hold  membership  in  other  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 


1 . What  draws  your  worship  group  to  become 
a Montly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends?  Why  do  you  feel  ready  to  do  so? 

2.  How  long  has  your  worship  group  been 
meeting?  How  often  and  where  do  you  meet  for 
worship?  How  many  adults  attend?  How  many 
children  attend?  How  many  of  your  attenders  are 
Friends?  What  geographical  area  does  your  group 
include? 

3.  Do  your  attenders  believe  that  the  presence 
of  God  is  usually  felt  in  your  meetings  for  worship? 
How  will  you  nurture  the  spiritual  growth  in  your 
members  and  attenders? 

4.  Do  your  attenders  understand  the  Quaker 
business  process,  especially  in  the  search  for  a sense 
of  unity?  Do  your  attenders  participate  in  business 
meetings?  Are  your  business  meetings  held  in  a 
spirit  of  worship? 

5.  Do  your  attenders  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  Quaker  history  and  Quaker  thought  for 
them  to  use  in  testing  whether  a leading  is  of  the 
Spirit  and  should  be  followed? 

6.  What  experience  do  your  attenders  have  with 
the  Society  of  Friends  outside  your  worship  group, 
with  other  Monthly  Meetings,  regional  Meetings, 
yearly  Meetings? 

7.  With  which  Disciplines  {Faith  and  Practice) 
are  your  attenders  familiar?  Which  do  you  rely  on 
for  guidance? 

8.  Does  your  group  embrace  the  historic  Quaker 
testimonies  and  witness,  especially  the  peace  testi- 
mony, the  testimony  of  simplicity  and  the  Quaker 
commitment  to  social  justice? 

9.  Is  your  group  aware  of  the  spiritual  diversity 
within  various  branches  of  the  Society  of  Friends? 

Is  your  group’s  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  its  beliefs  consistent  with 
that  of  Friends  in  Colorado  General  Meeting  and 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting? 

10.  Will  the  Monthly  Meeting  have  a stable 
enough  membership  that  it  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  a substantial  period  of  time? 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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(Nurturing  Relationships:  Cont.  from  page  91) 

1 1 . Does  your  worship  group  have  enough  mem- 
bers to  fill  the  positions  of  clerk,  recording  clerk, 
and  major  committees?  Are  there  enough  mem- 
bers with  sufficient  skill  and  experience  that  these 
responsibilities  can  be  rotated,  so  that  no  Friend 
carries  too  much  of  the  burden?  How  will  you 
choose  your  ‘officers’? 

12.  Are  your  attenders  familiar  with  the  process 
of  seeking  ‘clearness’  when  attenders  apply  for 
membership,  when  attenders  apply  to  be  married 
under  the  care  of  the  Meeting,  or  when  attenders 
wish  assistance  in  making  decisions?  What  will  be 
your  guidelines  and  procedures  for  those  seeking 
membership,  once  you  become  a Monthly  Meeting 
and  for  those  seeking  to  marry  under  the  care  of 
your  Meeting? 

13.  Are  your  attenders  familiar  with  Quaker 
weddings  and  Quaker  memorial  services  and  how 
they  are  carried  out? 

14.  Are  your  attenders  ready  to  undertake  the 
financial  obligations  of  a Monthly  Meeting?  Have 
you  developed  a budget? 

1 5.  How  are  records  kept?  What  is  your  plan 
for  keeping  minutes  and  keeping  membership 
records? 

16.  Are  your  prepared  as  a community  to  under- 
take care  for  your  members,  their  personal  and 
material  needs?  How  will  the  responsibilities  of 
Ministry  and  Oversight/Counsel  be  met? 


Book  Review 

by  Ed  Flowers,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  (CA) 

Habits  of  the  Heart:  Individualism  and  Commit- 
ment in  American  Life.  Robert  N.  Bellah,  et.  al., 
New  York,  Perennial  Library,  1985.  355  pages. 

$7. 95/paperback. 

How  ought  we  to  live?  What  a question! 
“Ought”  is  a “should”,  a word  that  we  feel  needs 
to  be  stricken  from  our  language.  We  don’t  want 
to  preach  to  each  other.  We  don’t  want  to  hear  a 
litany  of  moral  platitudes.  We  don’t  want  to  have 
anyone  telling  us  what  to  do,  how  to  be.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  many  Paths,  that  each  of  us 
has  his  or  her  own  journey  through  life. 

Dear  Friends:  How  ought  we  to  live?  Within 
the  question  there  is  a statement  that  there  is  a 
standard  that  goes  beyond,  that  is  greater  than, 
my  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions.  Is  there  such 
a standard?  Please  note:  the  question  is  not  how 
you,  or  I,  but  how  we  ought  to  live. 

This  question  is  the  first  sentence  of  Habits  of 
the  Heart.  The  book  has  other  words  in  it  that  we 
sometimes  have  trouble  with,  words  like  “duty” 
and  “responsibility”,  duty  to  our  friends  and  re- 
sponsibility to  our  community.  The  authors  ques- 
tion the  unity  and  coherence  of  our  lives,  because 
for  most  of  us  “work”  and  “play”  have  become 
opposites,  as  have  “joy”  and  “responsibility.” 

It  is  simply  not  enough  to  have  our  needs  met; 
“feeling  good”  is  not  the  same  as  “being  good.” 
Habits  of  the  Heart  forces  the  liberal,  individualistic 
reader  to  rethink  his  or  her  conceptions  of  how  to 
be  a moral,  right  person. 

A few  quotes: 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  this 
vision  of  freedom  as  freedom /ram  the  de- 
mands of  others  provides  no  vocabulary  in 
which  (we).  . . can  easily  address  common 
conceptions  of  the  ends  of  a good  life  or 
ways  to  coordinate  cooperative  action  with 
others. 

Yet  in  our  desperate  effort  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  constrictions  of  the  past, 
we  have  jettisoned  too  much,  forgotten  a 
history  that  we  cannot  abandon. 
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What  this  leaves  us  with,  epitomized  in  a quote 
from  de  Tocqueville,  is  that  each  of  us  is  “shut  up 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart.” 

This  is  a great  book.  It  breaks  new  ground  by 
revitalizing  old  traditions  and  patterns.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  from  now  people  may  begin  to  think 
of  it  as  a classic.  It  is  also  not  a perfect  book:  the 
concluding  chapter  is  the  weakest  part  of  it,  a let- 
down when  compared  to  what  precedes  it. 

We  should,  nevertheless,  read  this  book. 

You  Can  Help  Insure  Monitoring 
at  Nuclear  Sites 

by  Ann  and  Bill  Scott,  Reno  Meeting  (NV) 

Reno  Meeting  is  concerned  to  share  with  Friends 
everywhere  an  urgent  need  for  political  action. 

Last  summer  the  way  unexpectedly  opened  to 
allow  independent  monitoring  of  seismic  signals  in 
the  vicinity  of  nuclear  test  sites  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States.  Under  an  agreement  between 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  a private 
American  environmental  group,  and  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  seismologists  Jim  Brune  and 
Brian  Tucker  of  La  Jolla  Meeting  and  Keith 
Priestly  of  Reno  Meeting  journeyed  to  the  nuclear 
test  site  near  Semipalatinsk  in  the  remote  Kazakh 
Uplands  with  a team  of  American  and  Russian 
scientists  and  installed  surface  seismic  monitors  at 
three  locations.  As  those  who  saw  Jim  Brune’s 
slide  show  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  well  remember, 
the  Americans  were  met  with  warm  hospitality  and 
cordial  cooperation  wherever  they  went. 

In  mid-September  the  Russian  seismologists 
were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Reno  to  set  up  similar 
monitoring  of  the  Nevada  test  site.  After  consider- 
able delay,  the  Soviet  scientists  received  restricted 
one-week  visas  that  did  not  allow  visits  to  the 
Nevada  monitoring  sites. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Friends  will  join  in  urging 
their  Congressional  representatives  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  1)  bring  about  the  granting  of  genuinely 
reciprocal  permission  to  the  Soviet  scientists  so 
they  may  visit  Nevada  for  extended  periods  in 
actually  monitoring  the  U.S.  tests  and  2)  provide 
governmental  funds  to  underwrite  the  costs  of 
this  continuing  project,  until  now  carried  on  by 


emergency  fundraising  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council. 

Announcements 

4th  World  Wilderness  Congress:  Worldwide 
Conservation 

Members  of  the  concerned  public  are  being 
registered  as  Congress  delegates  for  the  4th  World 
Wilderness  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the  Colorado 
cities  of  Denver  and  Estes  Park  from  September 
1 1 to  18,  1987.  Among  agenda  items  are: 
establishing  a World  Conservation  Bank  and  World 
Conservation  Service;  consolidating  a global  inven- 
tory of  biologically  diverse/wilderness  areas;  dis- 
cussing the  role  of  indigenous  people  in  conserva- 
tion issues;  and  integrating  conservation  education 
and  science. 

Registration  information:  4th  World  Wilderness 
Congress,  International  Leadership  Foundation, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  CO  USA 
80523. 

Summer  Community  Service  in  Latin  America 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  will 
be  joining  with  SEDEPAC  (Service,  Development 
and  Peace,  A.C.)  again  this  coming  summer  in  the 
administration  of  three  community  service  projects 
in  the  states  surrounding  Mexico  City  and  with  the 
Association  of  Sonoran  Friends  for  one  project  in 
the  northern  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  A similar 
program  will  be  held  in  Cuba. 

The  age  range  for  volunteers  is  18  - 26.  Fluency 
in  Spanish  is  essential.  The  dates  of  the  projects 
in  Mexico  will  be  from  the  first  of  July  to  mid- 
August;  the  Cuban  project  will  be  for  one  month, 
probably  July. 

The  AFSC  may  be  asked  to  recruit  co-leaders 
for  one  or  two  of  the  projects.  Inquiries  would  be 
welcome  from  persons  interested  and  potentially 
qualified— fluent  Spanish,  experience  working  with 
young  people  and  exposure  to  Latin  America  or 
the  Caribbean. 

Volunteers  share  in  program  costs.  Applications 
should  be  submitted  by  March  1,  1987,  to: 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  1501  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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(Announcements:  Cont.  from  page  93) 

Ben  Lomond  Center  Director/Host  Search 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  is  searching  for  a 
couple  to  act  as  Center  Director  (full  time)  and 
Program  Director  (half  time),  and  as  resident  hosts 
after  John  and  Betty  de  Valcourt  leave  on  August  1 , 
1987. 

A stipend,  a house  and  good  benefits  go  with  the 
job.  Quakers  preferred.  Resumes  due  February  1, 
1987. 

For  further  information  contact  the  BLOC 
Search  Committee,  P.  O.  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond, 

CA  95005,  telephone  (408)  336-8333. 


Letter 

Honolulu  Meeting  Seeks  to  Widen  Awareness  on 
Women’s  Issues 

Dear  Friends, 

The  members  of  the  Feminist  Friends  group  in 
Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  are  interested  in  net- 
working with  other  Friends  who  are  concerned 
about  feminist  issues.  We  would  like  to  correspond 
with  and  support  such  Friends,  find  out  what  others 
in  PYM  have  been  doing  and  are  planning  to  do,  and 
share  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Our  group  has  been  meeting  for  the  past  three 
years.  Our  work  has  included  a range  of  actions 
and  studies  including  writing  and  sponsoring  of 
the  minute  entitled:  “A  Call  for  Friends’  Public 
Witness  Against  the  Oppression  of  Women.” 

Honolulu  Meeting  has  shown  its  support  for 
feminist  concerns  by  adopting  a minute,  which  was 
forwarded  to  PYM  in  1985,  and  by  allocating  some 
of  its  social  concerns  funds  to  the  women’s  prison, 
the  Sex  Abuse  Treatment  Center,  and  the  Shelter 
for  Abused  Women  and  Children.  Our  Nominating 
Committee  has  been  conscious  of  the  need  to  avoid 
traditional  sex  roles  in  nominating  people  to 
committees. 

At  PYM  next  year,  we  would  like  to  see  a work- 
ing or  interest  group  (not  just  a sharing  group)  on 
feminist  concerns.  We  are  also  hoping  that  a minute 


on  feminist  concerns  can  be  brought  to  PYM  next 
year.  We  would  like  to  see  PYM  send  out  a minute 
that  would  be  a public  declaration  of  its  stand 
against  the  oppression  of  women  and  that  would 
call  on  Friends  everywhere  to  make  a public  witness 
on  this  matter. 

We  have  a strong  desire  to  see  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  become  as  well-known  for  its 
stand  against  the  oppression  of  women  as  it  is  for 
its  stand  against  war,  and  to  become  a visible  and 
effective  agent  for  change  in  this  area.  If  anyone 
else  is  interested  in  this  project,  please  let  us  know. 

We  look  forward  to  knowing  and  working  with 
other  Friends  who  share  our  concerns  and  visions. 
Please  let  us  know  about  your  activities;  and,  if  you 
are  interested  in  networking,  give  us  the  name  of  a 
contact  person. 

Eileen  Cain,  Qerk,  Feminist  Friends 
3340  Pakanu  Place,  Honolulu,  HI  96822 
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Peggy  Pond  Church:  Beyond  the  Edge  of  Living 
[Copied  from  a hand-written  note  found  October  24,  1986] 

Those  who  are  my  close  friends  are  aware  of  my  attitude  toward  death  and  that  I have  contemplated 
a step  like  this  for  many  years. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  in  old  age  when  the  body  fails  we  should  be  permitted  to  lay  it  down 
at  a time  of  our  own  choosing  and  allow  the  spirit  to  go  free.  To  a poet  death  is  another  phase  of  life. 

In  this  age  of  vociferous  right-to-lifers,  I feel  that  death  has  rights  too  and  needs  to  be  made  a friend  of. 

I also  believe  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  grant  to  ourselves  the  same  mercy  we  know  how  to  extend 
to  an  aging  dog. 

In  1959  I was  addicted  to  cigarettes  and  found  the  best  way  to  quit  was  to  quit  “cold  turkey”.  Life 
can  also  become  something  of  a habit,  an  addiction,  and  the  time  comes  when  it  needs  to  be  laid  aside 
with  considerable  determination. 

I regret  that  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  say  farewell  to  my  many  and  dear  friends.  Those 
who  know  my  books  will  know  I have  already  said  all  there  is  to  say. 

“Oh  never  fear  death  for  me”  I wrote  in  1930,  “for  I have  looked  at  the  earth  and  loved  it; 

I have  been  part  of  earth’s  beauty  beyond  the  edge  of  living.” 

—Included  in  New  & Selected  Poems,  Ahsahta  Press. 
Now  I,  old  willow  tree  from  which  the  birds  have  fled, 
through  whose  branches  the  sap  no  longer  rises, 
leave  my  own  vacancy  on  the  waiting  air. 

—Peggy  Pond  C\\\xxQh,Elegy  for  a Willow,  Birds  of  Daybreak,  1985 

SILLY  SONG  FOR  MY  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY 

She  said,  “You  are  not  going  to  be  an  octogenarian. 

What  you  will  become  this  year  is  an  octogeranium.” 

Ten  times  eight  is  an  octogeranium. 

A geranium  is  a cranesbill. 

A cranesbill  is  a wildflower. 

Hermes  invented  the  alphabet  when  he  saw  cranes  flying. 

The  book  says 

“Standing  in  water  the  crane  is  the  first  to  welcome 
Dawn  when  she  rises”, 
when,  I suppose,  the  ripples  reflect  scarlet. 

The  scarlet  geranium  is  the  birthday  flower  of  my  birthday. 

On  December  the  first  I am  going  to  become  a scarlet  geranium, 
or  a flock  of  cranes  flying  in  alphabetical  angles, 
or  one  crane  alone  waiting  for  the  splash  of  daybreak. 

All  this  because  of  a simple  mistake  in  spelling, 
enough  to  make  Hermes  laugh  who  invented  letters  to  spell  with. 

It  is  he  I invoke  with  his  wand  to  complete  my  transformation, 
or  at  least  to  make  it  happen  in  my  mind’s  eye. 

Peggy  Pond  Church 


Courtesy  of  Gertrude  Hunt,  Guatemala 
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17  College  Park  Quarterly  Mtg.,  Friends 

House,  Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Contact: 

Larry  Perry  (415)  540-6666. 

17  NPYM  Steering  Committee  Mtg., 

Multnomah  Meetinghouse,  Portland  (OR) 

30-Feb.  1 Silent  Retreat,  Camp  Don  Bosco, 
Carnation,  WA.  Contact:  Kristi 
Barnes  (206)527-2106 


Second-Class  Postage  Paid  at  San  Francisco,  CA 


February,  1987 

13-16  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends, 

Boulder,  MT.  Contact:  Susan 
Dietrich  (406)  721-6733 

13-16  Redwood  Quaker  Associates  for 

Religion  and  Psychology,  Laura 
Dodson,  Leader.  Contact:  Mary 
Ellen  McNelly,  1048  Sierra  Street, 
Berkeley,  CA  94707 


28-Mar.  1 PYM  Representative  Committee  Mtg., 
La  Jolla  Meeting  (CA).  Contact: 
Stratton  Jaquette  (415)  941-9562 

March,  1987 


20-22  FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas 

Annual  Mtg.,  Toronto,  Canada 

21  NPYM  Steering  Committee  Mtg.  at 

Annual  Session  Site 

28  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Con- 

tinuing Committee,  Tacoma  (open 
meeting) 

April,  1987 

18-19  Pacific  Northwest  Q.M.  Eastern 

Regional  Mtg.  in  Ellensberg.  Contact: 
Raven  (509)674-2215 


May, 1987 

2-3  Willamette  Q.M.  Hosts:  Salem  Mtg. 

16  NPYM  Steering  Committee  Mtg., 

Multnomah  Meetinghouse 

16-17  College  Park  Q.M.,  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond 


June,  1987 

9-14  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Ghost 

Ranch,  Abiquiu,  NM 

July,  1987 

4-1 1 Friends  General  Conference,  Oberlin 

College,  OH 

22-26  North  Pacific  Yearly  Mtg.,  Linfield 

College,  McMinneville,  OR 

August,  1987 


3-8  Pacific  Yearly  Mtg.,  Craig  Hall,  Chico 


